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“The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 
of ages present and to come: a habitation belonging to no man in 


particular, but to every man; and one inw 
to dwell.’—John Gray. 


hich all have an equal right 


« No one is able to preduce a charter from heaven, or has any better 
title to a particular possession than his neighbor.” —Padey. | ‘ 

«J would restore the whole land to its original destivation, that is 
to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
perty of all God’s people, the rents belonging to the nation only, and 
every man having as good a right torent a portion from the state, as 


every other man.”—James B. O’ Brien. 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
CONSTITUTION. 

The Society shall be called ““ THE NATIONAL 
REFORM ASSOCIATION.” 
OBJECTS. 


l. That the Public Lands of the States and 








of the United States shall be made free to actual set- | 


tlers, and to actual settlers only ; that townships of 
six miles square shall be laid out in Farms and Lots, 
of any vacant one of which any man, not possessed 
of other land, may take possession and keep the 
same during his life or pleasure, and with the right 
to sell his improvements, at any time, to any one not 
possessed of other land. 

2. To take into consideration such other reme- 
dies for the distresses and embarrassments of the 


productive or working classes as may appear likely | 


to be practically useful. 


THE MEANS. 

1. The business of the Society shall be transact- 
ed in the City of New York, by a National Execu- 
tive Committee, tobe called ‘the CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE,” the members of which shall be elected 
on the first Monday in June of every year, and con- 
sist of one delegate from each ward in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, in which there shall be at 
least twelve members present and voting at 
such annual ward election; and also one delegate 
from the village of Williamsburgh and one from Jer- 
sey City. 

2. The members residing in the said wards sev- 
erally, and in the said village of Williamsburgh, and 
in the said city of Jersey, shall hold public meetings 





ence with the Secretary of the Central Committee, 
in every place throughout the Union where two or 
more persons shall have signed this Constitution and 
conformed to its rules. 

6. To address circulars to the Clergy of the sev- 
eral religious denominations in the United States, 
showing the positive and unqualified opposition to 
the principles of the Christian Religion, displayed 
in the present system of land management, as it 
respects the Public Lands, with references to the 
scripture texts having a direct application to the 
subject; and requesting their hearty co-operation 
with us to procure in the western wilderness a habi- 
tation for those who may find themselves unable to 
procure a livelihood in the settled country, or in our 
cities. As also, suggesting that collections be made 
in ali Christian congregations, at such times as may 
be thought fit, in aid of the benevolent design we 
have in view. 


7. To enter into correspondence with intelligent 
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|liary or Affiliated Societies, in direct correspond- 


“What'are the ri 
ture, or the gifts of 


to whieh men are entitled by the laws of Na- 


Creator? The Declaration [of Independence 
has already named some of them; i. e. life, li 
happiness,’ to which I will add, an equal ri 


pursuit 
right to the earth and other ele- 


; mati equally indispensable to the existence of man.” —M. Jaques. 
rem 


States, and of 


I propose for the increasing pauperism of the United 


e location of the poor on 


w York, in — is 
the lands of the far west, which would not only afford permanent relief 


‘a aor 


brethren, but would restore that se!f-respect and hon- 


orable princi oa ger from citizenship.” —Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 
ning’s Leith Feb. 28, 1844. 





16. To order a uew election in the room of any 
delegate who shall resign, or refuse to.act, or re- 
main absent fortwo calendar months from the sit- 
tings of the Central Committee. But said Commit- 
tee shall have no power to add to its numbers, nor 
to pay its members for their services as delegates 
out of the general fund. Nor shall any sub-commit- 
tee have power to give orders under which expenses 
may be incurred. The sittings of the Central Com- 
mittee shall be public. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

i7. The Chairman shall be elected every meet- 
ing-day of the Central Committee, at seven o’clock, 
unless the time of meeting be altered by the vote of 
any previous day. The Secretary shall then 
|read over the names of the delegates, and mark off 
‘those who are absent. The first business shall be 
| the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, 
then the reading of the letters, if any ; next. the re- 
| ports of sub-committees and motions respecting 
them; then the notices of motions as they stand on 





settlers in the new states and in the territories; ed-|the minute book; and then any new business of im- 
itors near the western and northern frontiers, and | portance that may arise, of which business a written 
such other persons as may be able to make known | notice shall be given to the Chairman, who shall put 
in the fullest manner the practical working of the | it to the meeting (without admitting of any discus- 
present system of land sales, cash payments by poor | sion), to see if they will entertain it without the usu- 
settlers, land speculations and land companies, with | al notice having been given. All motions shall be 
their effects upon the common welfare. ‘decided by a show of hands, unless where the votes 

8. 'T'o communicate with corporate bodies, thro’ are required tobe recorded. At the end of the day’s 
their officers, especially the City Corporation of New | proceedings, the Secretary shall again read over 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Lowell, Philadel- | the names of the delegates, and mark ‘off absentees, 


phia, and Boston; with societies of tradesmen or | after which no other business shall be entertained. 
laborers, and with benevolent societies in the cities, | NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 


or elsewhere; and invite them, and all such organ-| 18, All notices of motions shall be entered by 


ized associations as may approve of our objects and |the proposers in the notice book, with their names 
| measures, to correspond with or send delegates to | 


consult with the Central Committee how the same 
_may be promoted, or otherwise to give us their coun- 
| tenance and support. 

| 9. ‘To take energetic measures for enlisting the 
| powers of the periodical press in our behalf, and for 
|the establishment of Auxiliary or Afflliated Associ- 


| . . ° 

i¢ syearyg . 3 =" T : . 

ations in every part of the Union, to be conducted in| pion or propose an amendment. Any delegate not 
istrict accordance with this Constitution; each So- | being present when his motion comes on for discus- 


| ciety to send its name and address to the Secretary | sion, shall lose his turn, and the other notices shall 
| of the Central Committee, with a list of the names | je taken in rotation. 


and residences of its members, and the fee payable SUBCOMMITTEES. 
by each on enrolment on our records, on receipt of 19. On- ordinary uccasions, the. proposer of any 





them to be discussed. ‘They shall be publicly read 
by the Secretary, and entered in the minute book in 
the order in which they are written. No motion 
shall be audibly made by any member, unless it be 





attached, and the dates affixed on which they wish | 


strictly in order on any proceeding before the meet- ‘influence of his station, if elected, to prevent all further 


ing, in which case he may at once make either a mo- 
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$1.50 A YEAR.—4c. Single. 


He shall not pay away a larger sum than $10 with- 
out the authority of a vote of one stated meeting of 
the Central Committee, duly confirmed at another. 
He shall preserve regular vouchers for all monies 
paid by him, and produce the same when the ac- 
counts are audited. He shall not be a delegate 
while treasurer, nor till his accounts aS such are ap- 
proved of by the Central Committee. zeta 
MASS MEETINGS, . 

15. The Central Committee may call Mass Meet- 
ings of the friends of the Association at such places, 
and under such circumstances as they shall deem fit 
and proper. 

COMMISSIONS. 

24. The Central Committee may appoint com- 
missioners from among members willing to perform 
such duties as said committee shall assign to 
them, although such members are not delegates for 


the time being. 
THE WARDENS. 


They are to preside at elections of delegates, and 
make returns to the Central Committee, with a list 
in cach case of the members who are present and 
vote. 

They are to collect dues, donations, and fees in 
their respective sections, and pay the amounts to 
the Treasurer monthly, with an exhibit of particu- 


lars. 
RULES FOR GENERAL MEETINGS, &C. 


The provisions of this Constitution, its rules and 
orders, shall be taken to apply to and govern the 
proceedings of ‘‘ general meetings of the members,” 
and all our auxiliary associations, as far as they can 
be applied.to said meetings and associations. 


THE PLEDGE. 
The following pledge is hereby declared to be a 


fundamental part of this Constitution: 


PLEDGE, 
We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring 
o man his Natural Right to Land, de solemnly agree, 
that we will not vote for any man, for any legislative of- 
fice, who will not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the 


traffic*in the Public Lands of the States and of the Uni- 
ted States, and to cause them to be laid out in Farms and 
Lots for the free and exclusive use of actual settlers. 











Dates. | Si natures | Uccupations. | Residences 





A Book shall be kept by the Secretary, in which 
shall be entered the names of persons not members, 


on the first Monday of June, at 7 o’clock in the eve-| which, Tickets and Diplomas, duly signed and 
ning, at convenient places to be designated by the | numbered, shall be forwarded to said Society for 
Central Committee in office at the time, (at which |each of its members. All such Auxiliary Associa- 
meetings the wardens shall severally preside,) and | tions shall correspond directly with the Secretary of 
there elect one Delegate, for each ward, in said cit- | this Society ; and all fees, donations, or collections 
ies of New York and Brooklyn, and one Delegate | forwarded by them shall be particularly announced 
for Williamsburgh and one for Jersey City. at the then next ensuing general meeting of mem- 
3. The said elections of delegates shall be by bal-| hers, and published in papers to be designated by 
Jot, and the delegates appointed shall enter upon | the Central Committee. 
their duties immediately. No member of the pre-| 10, To provide proper places at which to hold 


ceding commiitee shall hold over on any account the general meeiings of the Association, and Ward 


whatever. | Meetings, as often as may be convenient. At all 
4. There shall be an election held at Croton Hall, | such meetings a chairman and secretary for the day 


as soon as this constitution is adopted,of fifteen mem- | or evening shall be chosen by the members present, 
bers whoshall have signed the Society’s Land Pledge, | which officers shall report their proceedings to the 
to perform the duties of a Central Committee,as pre- Secretary of the Central Committee. 

sented by this Constitution, until the first annual el-| 44, To provide Vocal and Instrumental Music at 
ection of delegates on the first Monday in June, 1844, | the general meetings; to encourage the attendance 
and no longer. 
Treasurer, and the other officers required to trans-| mit them as members—and publish, and widely eir- 


‘They shall choose a Secretary, of females at the lectures or business meetings, ad- | 


sub-committee shall name one-half of the members | who may have signed the above Pledge. Such _— 
of it, and the general central committee the other 50% M2Y he present at the lectures gnc palit moot- 
half. But in cases of committees appointed for any | '"8°. of the Society, unless it shall be in any case 
particular ‘business or emergency, it shall be in the, specially ordered other wise, but may not hen unless 
power of any two members to propose that they he | they sign gyrus, hati per to its rules. 
elected in the following manner: . “=? They shall sign the Constitution, inclusive of 

Ihe number of such committee having been de-| the ahove Pledge, pay a fee to the Secretary, for the 
termined on by a show of hands, every delegate who | use of the Society, of 25 cents each, receiving at the 
chooses shall write on a slip of paper the names of} 5. me time a Ticket and Diploma, dated and num- 
the persons he desires to be put upon such commit- |p o-eq by the Secretary, in accordance with his re- 
tee, and sign his name at the bottom; he shall then ' 


rat gister, and signed by him. 
| hand his list to the chairman, who shall examine the | ° 1 re y 


; 2. Each member of the Central and Auxiliary 
same, and publicly announce the names of those who | gocieties shall pay two cents monthly to the War- 
have the majority, as the persons elected to serve} 4., of his Division for the Soviety’s use, and attend 
on such sub-committee. 


the general and ward meetings when it is in his pow- 
THE CHAIN MAN-MIS DUTIES, er, using his utmost exertionsto obtain signers to the 
| 20. It shall be the duty of the Chairman to pre- 


| , ; Pledge, members to.the Society, funds for its use, 
serve order in all the proceedings before him, and to| and subscribers to its memorials. 
He | 





decide on all questions of order that may arise. 


act business, who are to hold office only until the Ist 
Monday in June, 1844. 

5. The said election of a Central Committee of 
fifteen shall be by the open votes of persons who have 
signed the Society Pledge, and this Constitution, 
and each member of the said committee shall be 
chosen separately. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE-ITS DUTIES. 
1. To provide funds for carrying into effect the So- 


ciety’s views, by admission fees; monthly dues of 
members, payments from Auxiliary Associations ; 
and public and private collections and donations. 

2. To prepare memorials to Congress and the 
Legislatures of the several States, setting forth the 
condition of the working classes, and demanding 
that the Public Lands may be thrown open for the 
relief of the people, and an end put to the sales, bar- 
gaining,-monopolizing, and speculations carried on 


, . . - . 
culate a collection ‘ofthe. best Songs and Ballads, | shall see that all motions are brought on in the or 


having a bearing on the condition of the working | der in which they appear in the minute book—that 


o person speak more than once on the same ques- 
classes, and encouraging them to unite for an effec- ube ~ : - q 
| tion, unless briefly in explanation, or the mover of 
tual remedy. 


| 12. 'Toprepare and promulgate By-Laws for the |* resolution in reply. He shall also see that no 


; : : fteen minutes less i 
‘regulation of the Ward Meetings, the elections, and speaker occupy: more than fife yrape :" 


ithe general meetings of members ;—said by-laws to | Nat Sialic Angeonte A agate 
g 2eling 8; y thirty minutes, and fifteen minutes in reply; pro- 


. . s ° ier . @ 

— —s vent “4 Semeenettons ger a ‘vided, that in cases of great importance, this order 
| MIRE asi ORV Wy rei 5° | may be suspended, with the consent of the Commit- 
tee, and the speakers allowed more time at the dis- 


‘meeting, or of the said Central Committee. | 
SaiDS Haka maameting OreE: Ermeeesy, S| cretion of the chairman. He shall have the power 
‘ef at once checking any irrelevant or impréper lan- 


7 1-2 o’clock in the evening, and such special meet- | 
ings as may be requisite for the prompt transaction | : ha the sale todee oF duel damier: 
‘of business. To call weekly general meetings of oy ang snen be te Jues he 


‘the members of the Central Society, including the 
‘island of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, and 


THE SECRETARY=HIS DUTIES, 


; . 21. He shall keep correct minutes of all the pro- 
Jersey City, with such delegates as choose to at-| -eedings of the Central Committee, and record the 


schalccoliipainthins 
SOCIAL REFORM CONVETION. 

The procedings of ‘‘a Convention of the friends 
of Social Reform,” held at the Court House, Bata- 
via, Genesee County, on the 13th ult., have been 
forwarded to us in the Batavia Advocate. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were, after a full discussion, pass- 
ed unanimously by this Convention: 

Resolved, 'That the evils resultiog from the pres- 
ent organization of Society are so great and multi- 
form, that a Social Reform, which shall strike at 
the root of these evils, is loudly called for. 

Resolved, That the principles of the Social Sys- 
tem, discovered and promulgated by Charles Four- 
ier, are founded in reason and truth, and are practi- 
cable in their nature. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend that 
an Association based on Fourier’s plan be establish- 
ed in this County as early as practicable and that a 


therein; with such other observations as may be ex- | tend from Affiliated Associations, ry other hodies of | same in a book, which shall be open at all reasona- 
pedient; and to use every reasonable exertion to|* friendly character. To publish in  newspa-| pje times for the inspection of its members; but he 
have copies of said memorials widely circulated for | PC™* *° be designated by the th 5 and announc- | shall not permit it to be taken out of his safe custo- 
the signatures of our fellow citizens throughout the |ed at a general meeting of members, any proposition \dy and keeping. He shall enter into the minute 


Committee be appointed to examin different loca- 
tions and report the results at an adjourned session 
of this Convention. 
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United States. 

8. To cause a bill repealing the present ruinous mo- 
nopoly of the Public Lands, and providing for open- 
ing them exclusively for actual settlers, to be care- 
fully prepared, and its provisions discreetly consid- 
ered, and to take steps for its introduction under the 


most favorable cireumstances into Congress; to} 


for an alteration of this Constitution, if signed by book all notices of motions or other business in the 


‘twenty-five members; but any such proposition must 


| 


| first be read at a general meeting, and may be adopt- | 


| ed after two stated meetings of the Central Commit- 


tee and another general meeting shall have approv- 
ed of it. 


14. 'To cause to be announced at three general 


order in which they are given in, and cause a copy 
of the measures to be discussed each day to be posted 
onthe notice board. He shall break open all letters 


[and documents officially directed to the chairman, | 


‘and consult with the Central Committee as to the 
‘answers to be given to them, or the portion of them 


watch and widely publish the proceedings of Congress public meetings previous toan Annual Election, and’ that shall be publicly read. He shall pay all petty 


thereon; correspond with its members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and with candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice residency, Governors of 
— and such other public functionaries or can- 
idates as may in an e object sought 
Peiinck ste tam, Te 
4. To appoint deputations to wait upon the Pres- 
ident, the Governor of this State, and our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and in the State 
Legislature, and individually and collectively to en- 
a BOB them the Arig of the industrious mil- 
°ns to the possession of a ho to 
ped Pat eee me upon the unoccu 
- To assist those public journalists who m 
support the Society’s measures; to circulate site: 
ble Tracts and Newspapers widely among the peo- 
oe and to adopt the Missionary. system by paid 
ecturers, who shall exert themselves to disseminate 
‘Masrincipien 06 the eciety, incr 
ep°ourage our ons to establish Auxi- 


- 


general circulation, a notice of the times and places 
of such annual election, at least a week previous to 
the Ist Monday in June, in each year. To divide 
each ward or place into two or more sections, and 
appoint a warden to collect fees and donations in 
each section, to receive and pay over to the treasur- 
er the monthly dues of members, and preside at the 
elections of deiegates. 

15. ‘To examine, and to audit, at stated meetings 
only, all bills and accotnts; but where the sum to be 
paid is over ten dollars on any one claim, it shall on- 
ly be paid after a second approving vote at another 
stated meeting. To examine theaccounts ofthe Trea- 
surer and Secretary once a fortnight or oftener, and 
report at the then next ensuing general meeting. of 
members. To consider all communications of im- 
portance and all matters of finance, and generally to 
transact the Society’s business. Five delegates to 





_ increase ie eet 


be the 


dited five delegates, = 


report on bills ati- 


to be published, once at least, in three newspapers of | cash under the direction of the said committee, and 


| keep a particular account and vouchers for the same. 


| Heshall always be a member of the Central Com- 
mittee, and enter on its minutes the votes om any 
question if requested by a delegate—he shall attend 
the general meetings, and communicate such state- 
ments, financial or etherwise, as this Constitution 
or the Central Committee may require—he shall 
keep a record of the names and addresses of auxi- 
liary societies and their officers—and of every mem- 
ber of the Central or other associations, the time 
when such member signed the Constitution and re- 
ceived his ticket and diploma, using a current num- 
ber to show the number of members. ee 

He shall perform all other duties appertaining to 
his office that. may be required by the Céntral Com- 
mittee or general meetings. 

THE TREASURER=~HIS DUTIES, 

22. He shall enter every sum received, separate 
ly, into the Treasurer’s cash book, and notify the pay- 
}mente to the Secretary for insertion in hig minutes. 
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A Committee of gentlemen from the various town- 
ships was appointed in accordance with the last res- 
olution, and the Convention adjourned to meet again 
at the same place on the 10th instant. 

The proceedings are accompanied by the follow- 


ing remarks: é t! ie 

“ Contrary to the expectation of the friends of Association, 
there was atremendous ‘turn out.’ Notwithstanding the wea- 
ther and roads were extremely bad, the spacious room in the 
New Court House was completely filled. “AWatge party of 
ladies was assembled—a very gratifying demonstration of the 
interest felt in community on the subject of Social Reform. If 
our cause is supported by the influence and approbation of the 
ladies, we are absolutely certain of success.” 

‘The resolutions were supported by Rev. O. Roberts of 
Lakeville, J. ©. Leland of Rochester, J. M. Day and D. B. Ro 
gers of Morganville, and several others. Some questions were 
proposed by severak individuals, which were satisfactorily 
answered.” 

“ Soon after the adjournment of the Convention, Mr. Watson, 
President of the Jefferson County Industrial Association arrived 
in company with several other gentlemen. We regretted that 
the Convention had not appointed to sit another day, so that we 
could have heard from these gentlemen. However we had no- 
tice given outthat there would be an evening meeting, anda 
large company assembled together, who had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Watson narrate his experience in the cause of 
Social Reform-” ; fT 

The officers of the Convention were Owen Grif- 
fith, President, E. Pratt and Hiram Wright, Vice 
Presidents, and Bennet Manville, Secretary. 


Letters were read from Messrs. A. Brisbane and 


w » Hunter, which arg published in connection 


hate Ht ahs ; 
De te vs anit ee § 





PLEDGE. . 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring 
to man his Natural Right to Land, de solemnly agree, 
that we will not vote for any man, for any legislative of 
fice, who will not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the 
influence of his station, if elected, to prevent all further 
traffic in the Public Lands of the States and of the Uni- 
ted States, and to cause them to be laid out in Farms and 
Lots for the free and exclusive use of actual settlers. 











Dates. | Si .watures | Occupatious, | Kesidences. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


“ Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” Wituium Leceerrt. 
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Our Principles. 

We find, as we expected, that there is misunderstanding re- 
specting the objects we have in view; and, as there will be dai- 
ly new readers of each successive number of our paper who 
have not read the preceding numbers, which contain a full ex- 
planation of our propositions and our principles, it will be ne- 
cessary occasionally to make some further explanation of them. 

There are those who suppose, or pretend to suppose, that we 
advocate a division of property. No such thing do we contem- 
plate. We think that our proposition is calculated to prevent 
such a catastrophe. We see, as thousands also see, that the 
present state of things among us is wrong; that the many who 
create property enjoy but little of the produce of their own la- 
bor, and that the few who do not create have far more than 
their necessities require, while neither class are happy or con- 
tented with their lot. We go back to the origin of our social 
system, and we find it based on monarchy, inequality, injustice, 
and fraud. We find that, on the first settlement of our coun- 
try, the land, from which every individual must derive his sub- 
sistence, was parcelled out to a few in immense tracts, at the 
whim or caprice of a foreign power; that those who were with- 
out land could only obtain it by purchase of the favored few; 
and that thus originated a traffic in land which has continued 
till the present day. ‘This traffic in the soil, therefore, we dis- 
cover to be the root of the evil, the cause of that vast inequality 
of condition now existing among us. We see that if, on the 
first settlement of this country, the natural rights of man had 
been recognized; if an equal allotment of the soil had been 
made, on the principle of allowing to each family sufficient for 
their subsistence, with a restriction against any further accumu- 
lation, every man atthis day might have been a land holder, 
either ofa furm or lot at his option; the population would have 
been far less scattered; less roads, canals, and bridges would 
have been necessary; the land would have been much better 
improved; families might have remained united, that are now 
widely separated. Instead of cities on the one hand and wastes 
and forests on the other, the whole face of the country would 
have been a continued scene of fruitful fields and smiling vil- 
lages. The farmer, instead of being obliged to convey his pro- 
duce hundreds of miles to a market, would have had a market 
almost at his door, through the natural equilibrium that would 
have been kept between the various necessary occupations as 
population progressed, each man being at full liberty (by the 
possession of land) to turn his attention to agriculture, manu- 
factures, trade, or science, according to the demand for the va- 
rious employments, and no one having the power to live with- 
out labor on the proceeds of the industry of others. The me- 
chanic, instead of being confined, during the day of ten to four- 
teen hours to the four walls of a dusty factory or dirty work- 
shop, and at night returning to his half starved family in the 
garret or cellar of some other man, would have worked four or 
six hours a day in his own workshop, or, in combination with 
others, in his own factory, on bis own premises, in his. own 
house, surrounded by the beauties of nature extracted from the 
soil by the agreeable and healthful application of his leisure 
hours. 
| Such, we say, is the state ofthings that would have existed 
among us now, if, on the settlement of this country, the foreign 
institution of traffic in land had been prohibited; and we mere- 
ly propose that those who are now unjustly deprived of their 
right to cultivate the earth should be allowed to take possession 
of the lands not yet appropriated as private property; that all 
traffic in these lands should be prohibited; that they should re- 
main through all time the equal right of all their inhabitants; 
every man coming into the world a landholder, remaining so 
through life, and going out of existence the same. This is our 
idea of a Republic. 

Now what danger isthere in our proposition? If the Public 
Lands are made free, as we propose, those only will emigrate 
to them who like the proposed better than the present system. 
Those who like the present state of things will remain where it 
is allowed to buy and sell land. The two systems will then be 
fairly contrasted, and if the present be the best, who will 
say that it will not prevail? Ifthe othershould exhibit the best 
effects, the present land owners, for all that we propose, would 
be at full liberty to retain their present or adopt the new state 
of society. 

We said, in the beginning of this article, that, in our opinion, 
one proposition is calculated to prevent rather than favor a di- 
vision of property. Imagine the National Reform project to be 
rejected, and the whole lands of the United States to have be- 
come. as they would soon become, private property. Would 
not the same effects inevitably follow that now result from the 
samme cause in England? Then, would not the same thing take 
place here, that would take place now in England, if the people 
there had universal suffrage, as we have? Would not the op- 
pressed millions, when driven to the last stage of oppression, 
riseup and say to the land holders, ‘You have unjustly used 
our land and our labor to amass wealth to yourselves; we will 
therefore have a fair and equal division, and then begin anew 
with equal right to the soil”? Tous it seems that the proposi- 
tion of the National Reformers is truly conservative. 


THE CONSTITUTION, 

At the suggestion of the Central Committea, we publish to- 
day, complete, the Constitution of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, to which we call the particular attention of the friends of 
the cause throughout the country, who may feel dispused to 
establish Auriliary Associations. The work should be com- 
inenced at once and in good earnest, that the evils of specula- 
tion in land may be checked, and capital turned into some 
more useful channel. 


Tue Cenrrat, Commitrrex have organized, elected JOHN 
WINDY as Secretary, and appointed sub-committees to tran- 
sact the business pointed out by the Constitution. Weshall, 


from time to time, report their proceedings. 
——_——- 3 


Heartiessness.—Noah’s paper of last Sunday contained 
a burlesque on Hood’s admirable composition, “ The Song of 
the Shirt,’’ which has had such an extensive circulation in this 
country—the moral of which was so excellent and so evident. 
The burlesque, we suppose, was written by some soulless rake, 
who would gloat in his lustful triumph over the victim of des- 
titution. 

———— 

Taz Connecticut Execrions, it is decided, have gone 
against the Democrats. Parties are getting mixed up, and prin- 
ciples are getting separated. Whois aDemocrat? Whogoes 
for the people’s rights? 
Ic Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free of postage, for 
newspapers. See our \erms on first page. To come within th: 


meansof every working man, if possible, we will take ipti 
even forone month. Specie shoulk be secured by pect 


NATIONAL REFORM MEETING. 

‘At a General Meeting of the Working Men of New 
York and its vicinity, atid of the National Refor mr 
Association, held at Croton Hall, on Thursday 
evening, April 4th, pursuant to adjournment, 
Joun DELAMONTAYNE was elected Chairman, 
and Danie. WITTER was appointed Secretary. 
The National Reform Pledge was read as the 

first business in order. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read, 
corrected by substituting six instead of twelve, as 
the number required to be present at Ward Elec- 
tions by the Constitution, and then adopted. 

The meeting was then addressed at length by 
Messrs. Devyr and Mackenzie, and then the Asso- 
ciation filled a vacancy in the Central Committee, 


by the election of ELLIS SMALLEY to that 


office. 

A number of persons signed the Pledge, and se- 
veral the Constitution, the latter paying their initia- 
tion fee of twenty-five cents each, and their first 
monthly dues of 2 cents each, and receiving their 
cards. 

The following resolutions, after some discussion, 
were adopted unanimously by the meeting : 


Resolved, That we have seen with regret and 
alarm a disposition manifesting itself in Congress to 
pass a Jaw authorisirg the sale of certain Mineral 
Lands of the United States. ‘That we protest most 
solemnly against a departure from the established 
usage of leasing the Mineral Lands for the purpose 
of selling the public right and property in them to 
speculators. 

Resolved further, That any grants made of these 
lands after this protest shall have had time to reach 
Washington, will be held by us as subject to uncon- 
ditional repeal by future legislation. We therefore 
warn Congress and Speculators, Granters and Gran- 
tees alike, to desist from the proposed sale, as it shall 
be held open to repeaLand abrogation as aforesaid. 


The meeting then adjourned, to meet again, at 
the same place, on Thursday evening next. 


JOHN DELAMONTAYNE, Ch’n. 
Danie WITTER, Sec’y. 


Above are the official minutes of a fourth meeting 
vf the Working Classes, in aid of the National Re- 
form Movement, the most important movement, to 
say the very least of it, that has ever taken place in 
this country since the days of ’76. Considering the 
great excitement now existing among the three po- 
litical parties, and their numerous meetings, private 
and public, to move heaven and earth, as it were, 
to accomplish their selfish purposes, the meeting at 
Croton Hall was well attended; and it was cheering 
indeed to listen tothe repeated bursts of applause 
that greeted almost every sentence of the speeehes 
delivered on this occasion. 

Mr. Devyr, in the course of a truly thrilling 
speech, took occasion to allude to certain recent 
proceedings of the House of Representatives to force 


through that body, with a haste quite foreign to 
their usual mode of procedure, a bill to alienate for 


the benefit of speculators valuable, or rather inva- 
luable tracts of mineral lands, which, he argued, 
ought forever to be held by the people themselves, 
as a resource independent of the speculators in time 
of war or invasion. The result of his convincing 
observations on this head was the adoption of the 
resolutions which appear above, and a copy of 
which, duly attested by the officers of the meeting, 
were yesterday transmitted to Congress, too late, 
perhaps, to prevent ¢hat gross violation of natural 
right and shameless profligacy, but not too late, we 
trust, to arouse the people to a sense of the necessity 
of taking away from their representatives the pow- 
er to sell these lands altogether. 


This attempt of the speculators, in Congress and 
out, to get possession of those mineral! lands, is evi- 
dently a last desperate effort stimulated to such in- 
decent haste by the movement in which the working 
men are now engaged. These men, seeing that, 
after this, it will be a bad investment of their 
funds to buy lands at ten shillings per acre, while 
the probability is that the entire public domain wil] 
be made free to actual settlers, have seized upon 
the mineral lands as the last chance of speculation- 

The other portions of Mr. Devyr’s address, par- 
ticularly his glowing pictures of the results of land 
monopoly in Great Britain, evidently made an im- 
pression on the audience that will not be effaced till 
they have done all that in them lies to free this 
country from the same threatening curse. 


Mr. MacKenzie, being loudly for, enchained the 
attention of the audience, we should think, for full 
an hour, by an eloquent array of facts and warnings 
against the evils of land monopoly, incidentally ad- 
verting to the gross defects of our English law sys- 
tem and other crying evils among us, to which he 
said it would be the object of the National Reform 
Association to turn their attention in.due time. 


Either of the speeches, at this meeting, if reported 
verbatim, would probably have filled a number of 
the People’s Rights, and yet there was not a word 
saidtoo much. If the blind followers of the different 
parties that now agitate this community could have 
been present to hear them, their eyes must have 
been opened to the littleness of their aims, compar- 
ed with the objects contemplated by the National 
Reform Association. If those who call themselves 
Native Americans, for instance, could have listened, 
on this occasion, to the eloquent and well supported 
denunciations of the foreign institutions existing 
among us, our foreign system of land monopolies and 
our foreign system of law, many of them would have 
been amazed and ashamed of the littleness of their 
efforts to deprive foreign born citizens of a portion 
of those rights which were feught for both by 
foreigners and natives, and to preserve which, and 


{carry them out in their full purity and extent, re- 








quires, at the present day, the united energies of 


both the native and the voluntary citizens of this 
republic. 

Bvery person who becomes a member of the 
National Reform Association, receives a ticket, 
and a Diploma for framing, paying at the 
time an initiation fee of twenty-five cents, and 
two cents monthly. Every man who secures one 
of the early numbers of these tickets, will, a few 
years hence, have just cause to treasure it up as 
the most honorable testimony of patriotism and love 
of liberty that he can transmit to his posterity. 

Since writing the above, a friend who was in- 
duced to become a subscriber to the ‘ Republic,” 
under the idea that it would be the prepounder of 
liberal political views, has placed in our hands a co- 
py of that paper, which contains a false and shame- 
less attack on the Reform Movement, and the fourth 
meeting at Croton Hall, which it-speaks of us the 
first! This ‘“ Republic,” appears to be a paper es- 
tablished to support the American interests of the 
British fundmongers; to persuade the people of Illi- 
nois, for example, that they and their posterity must 
be taxed to all eternity to pay the interest on a debt 
contracted in violation of the U. S. Constitution, 
without their knowledge, and by persons having no 
authority to contract debts in their name! No 
wonder that this organ of the fundmongers, to get a 
circulation for which money is most lavishly ex- 
pended, should take alarm at a proposition to free 
the Public Lands from the grasp of British capital- 
ists! This kind of opposition we expect and desire. 

The Republic speaks of the ‘* People’s Rights” 
as ‘“‘a weekly paper.” It may be a daily, when the 
Republic shall be among the things that were. 

Among the other falsehoods of the fundmongers’ 
paper respecting the Reform movement, it states 
that “butten or fifteen persons assembled under the 
call’? at the last meeting. A fellow was there just 
as the meeting was organizing, and while the work- 
ing men were coming in from their daily toil, who 
had the air of a London penny-a-liner, and who, on 
being told in answer to his inquiry, that a person 
who had just risen to address the meeting, wasa 
mechanic, turned up his aristocratic nose and walked 
out of the room; and we presume it is to this hire- 
ling sprig of the British monied aristocracy, that we 
are indebted for this (as we consider it) favorable 
notice of the new movement. 

The next meeting, remember, is on Thursday 
evening next. Come and bring your friends. 


More Hetp.—The Sun of Thursday called at- 
tention to the National Reform meeting that even- 
ing in the following terms : 


THe Pusiic Lanps.—A meeting is called at 
Croton Hall this evening, to devise ways and means 
to arrest the progress of speculation in the Public 
Lands. Portions of the fertile West were bought 
up several years ago, and the monopolizers of the 
soil are now selling out to poor settlers at enormous 
advances. This is wrong. The public domain was 
designed for actual settlers ; it should be preserved 
for them, and they should be protected from oppres- 
sion and extortion in taking possession of it. 


If Working Men will be true to themselves, they 
will soon have the press on their side. 
—p>——. 
MINERAL LANDs.—In a report of the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, it 
is said— 


** The bill proposing to sell the mineral lands was 
taken upinorder. It provides for the sale of the 
lands to the highest bidder, and that hereafter no 
distinction shall be made between the various de- 
scriptions of land, but all shall be sold at $1,25 per 
acre. The bill failed on its final passage, but it was 
in a thin house, as a motion is made to re-consider 
the vote, perhaps it may ultimately pass.” 


<= 
FEMALE LABOR. 

Sirs:—As your paper is the advocate of the peo- 
ple’s rights, I take the liberty of addressing you to 
remind your readers of the working women—partic- 
ularly those that make men’s clothes, and they alas 
are mostly widows and orphans, who depend on that 
for a living; and what sort of a living can they ob- 
tain at the prices paid for work? 30 or 40 cents for 
coats, 25 for pants and vests, 12 1-2 for shirts, 
draws, &c. Will those prices support one, even 
without children, or an aged parent as many have? 
How many injure their eyesight and health, por- 
ing over the midnight lamp, and when returning 
their work, are often treated with contempt and in- 
solence, and in some cases never paid anything! 
True, there are some who pay a fair price to those 
that have been long in their employ ; but look abroad 
to those splendid establishments of clothing stores 
that began from almost nothing, and ask who pays 
their heavy rents, a dozen clerks, and support their 
families in style, but the profits on working wo- 
men’s work? Men have began tu awake tothe ne- 
cessity of cultivating the mind of woman, to see that 
she forms the common mind and teaches the young 
idea how to shoot, and that impressions received in 
the nursery are the strongest and most lasting. 
Ladies’ books, magazines, and thé like are daily 
published for the instruction of woman’s mind; but 
what time has the widow who works from early 
morn until midnight for literary acquirements? If 
she could spend one hour over a passing newspaper, 
it would divest her thoughts from her own misfor- 
tune; but, alas! she can not afford a moment of 
time, and if, as is frequently the case, she can not 
obtain constant employ, what is she to do? what a 
temptation to vice of every kind! If she apply to a 
benevolent society, they are sectarian; she must be- 
long to a church or they will nct assist her; and 
what a temptation to hypocrisy is here held up! 
And she may walk the streets for weeks, and if she 
have not friends or money she may die from want. 
There is a benevolent society that assists Englisl. 
widows, and there are Mariners’ societies for sea. 
men’s widows; but where, alas! is the mechanic’: 
vidow to look for assistance or even friendship: 
For her there is no asylum but the ' 


] yo hundred could ay, 
much; but if they would call meetings as they, ‘ 
once before, and open a store to employ those 

in need, and give them a fair price, they: would, 
much good; and there are many liberal hea 
men that would assist them in so doing; and if la(,, 
who take work at half price, to get some extra dry, 
that their husband can not indulge them in, coy 
awake to the evil they are doing, I think many wo, 
not. Could ladies who possess ample means a; 
noble and generous hearts, only be acquainted wi, 
the great amount of actual suffering among thy 
portion of their sex who get their living by the ny, 
dle, they would adopt some means of encouragiy 
industry as the greatest preventive to vice and (\, 
sweetest source of enjoyment. Social feelings y, 
implanted in our nature; but customs and necey, ; 
ties have perverted our natures,and all I could say;, 
but adrop in the mighty ocean; but I am inforng 
that there are communities of socialists who nut oq) 
preach benevolence to all mankind but act up top 
principle, and they will do more good in the wojj 
than all the reforms of government can ever }, 


and my sincere prayer is that God will bless then, 
E. D. 

[The above came to us in a female hand, and j; 
give it for the purpose of calling the attention of | 
classes to the state of things among poor female; 
this city which the simple narrative exhibits. |i, § 
an evil inseparable from cities, that women who |r 
their husbands are frequently left in a destitute cy. 
dition, and with none to sympathize with their ni. 
fortunes. Among employers, there are doubile 
those who are ready to take advantage of thei: te. | 
cessities; but there are also men, who see the ey\\ me 
of the present unnatural state of things, and a ee 
ready to dowhat they cantoremovethem. If ther a 
are particular cases of oppression, on the par of) 
employers, they should be exposed; but the’ greu | 
error lies in the system, by which both employer; t 
and employed are alike the sufferers; and bih|7 
should unite to substitute a better; one that shalf 
place every industrious person out of the fear off 
want; one that shall enable every man and wona 
to live and die among friends and relatives who cap 
sympathize with their misfortunes and relieve thei 
necessities. Such state of things we advocate, an(| 
believe can be brought about by the National ke 
form Association. ] es 


I do not suppose that one or two 


nena 


WHOSE IS THE VICTORY? 

‘‘Huzza! Victory! 1000 guns!” said a worthy 
mechanie, as he issued late one evening from th 
Hall of an excited and victorious political meeting, 
The night was cold, and as he moved along towarts 
an obscure street on the east side of the city, he {el 
the chilly wind bite sharply through his thin clot- BF 
ing. He reached at length a small house, and d-( 
scended into the basement. The fire was out, for, 
the fuel was all gone; a small tallow candle wa 
trying to light the small apartment. He sat bin- 
self down on the only chair and cast his eyes around; 
his wife, he perceived, had retired with her wo 
children to the only bed in one corner of the room, 
and they were all asleep. He sat a long time ins: 
lence, lonking at his wife and children; at last he 
said, (he spoke aloud for no one could hear hin, 
“They look pale, | know they have had no supper: 
and there is none for me; but I don’t want any.) 
Then raising himself up, he said, in an animate, 
tone, ‘* but we gained the victory.” He sat himse) 
down again, and remained a long time silent; li” 
found himself getting chilly, and again raising bin} 
self up with a slight shudder, which so often accor 
panies cold after great excitement, “ Well,” cr 
tinued he, ‘‘what have J gained? what part of tle 
victory is mine? Here is all I own, enclosed wiilil 
these four square walls. My poor wife, my twoll? 
tle children, here we eat, drink, sleep, wash, work” 
and sleep to work again. What have I to do witli 
the great world without; there’s none of it wine] 
and if sickness overtake me and I am not able!" 
pay my monthly rent, I shall even be thrust out 
this scanty apartment. Jane,” he said, calif 
the name of his wife, ‘God knows J never thous 
of bringing you into this situation. Have | 
worked early and late to put bread in our mouths." 
keep ourselves decent and comfortable; and yet "¢ 7 
have been gradually pressed down to the point of st! @ 
vation. What then have I gained by OUR vicior 7 
I have helped to gain frequent victories for tho) @ 
who have represented that all our prosperity nn 
happiness depended on their election ; but stil! Ji! 7 
the heavy hand-of poverty pressing still hee!" 9% 
Surely this state of things is not necessary! — surel/ 
the great God who provides for the poor anti \“§ 
young of all animate creation, has not brought «7 
this state of things.” Thus concluding, he ble" 7 
out his little candle, for he felt sick at heart, 2 ~ 
groped his way to his unconscious family. bi 
Messrs. Editors—believing that you are entety — 
voring to bring about the only means left that 4 
alleviate the condition of the suffering poor, I 1! — 
you this little narrative for publication in your !8%_ 
luable paper. A PRINTER 
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Tar Staxvine Armr—Cuapiins.—In the Houses!” 
presentatives on Saturday last, a bill for army appropri” 
being before the House, Mr. Pettit of Indiana proposed “ 
lish the office of Chaplain to the army on the ground” "” 
expense and other considerations; but after considerable i” : 
sion, the motion was withdrawn. Had Mr. Pettit went 2)" 
further, and proposed to abolish the army itself, we are of oP 
nion that he would be sustained by the people, if not bY” 
colleagues. Give the people their equal rights, and they ‘ 
be invincible against the world, without the expensive *” 


cracy of a Standing Army. 


(> We commenced our publication, as we formerly di tb 
“« Working Man’s Advocate” and the ‘ Man,” without a 5"? 
subscriber. They are beginning to come in by threes an‘ 
atatime. Although we must lose by the paper for som® o 
to come, we have made up our minds to go on, and shal! ” pe 
isfied if each subscriber will bring one new cae. We prone a 
there are many of the 5000 sucscribers for the Man and oS 
cate who have not yet found us out; but young men are cot | 
forward, and that is a good symptom. 
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Tur West Pont Acapemy has already cost the coi ° 


over $4,000,000. Of the students that entered, not ont’ ¢ 


graduated. ‘The number who died in the serviceor re”, 
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but rave. 
You will say, those evils can ant a remedied, and 
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it, amount to.no more than 700—the aggregate numbe! 
ed is 2442, Of these over two thirds resigned after put 
country to heavy expense,—Williamaturgh . 
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EQUAL RIGHT TO LAND. 
No. Lf. 

There is no truth more clearly developed by his- 
tory than this, that in proportion to the inequality of 
landed possessions among every people, just in the 
same proportion has there been inequality of condi- 
tion. One single good that far more than overba- 
janced all the evils ofthe French revolution was the 
dist: ibution of the large tracts in the possession of 
the church and the nobility. In Great Britain, where 
two-thirds of all the land is in possession of about 
three thousand families, there, more than in any 
other country claiming to be civilized, are the poor 
most oppressed and degraded. In our own country 
wherever the land was most equally possessed on 
the first settlement, there, at the present day, exists 
the nearest approach to equality, the least crime, 
and the least misery. And the rule will hold good 
in all instances, ancient and modern. The princi- 
ple of Equal Right to the use of the Land has never 
been fully carried out in civilization; but the good 
effects that have followed the nearest approaches 
to it show that ‘‘a last change remains to be effected” 
—and where can this great change take place if not 
in Republican America ? 

In ‘* Alison’s Histery of Europe,’ published re- 
cently by the Harpers, speaking of Tyrol, an Aus- 
trian province, he says ‘‘there is no part of Europe 
where the love of freedom is more strongly felt, or 
its practical blessings have been more uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed. In every part of the country, the 
bold and martial air of the peasantry, their athletic 
form and fearless eye, bespeak the liberty and inde- 
pendence they enjoy.”’ And again: 


‘“They are courteous and hospitable in their manner to- 
wards strangers; but they expect a similar treatment on 
their part, and in no country of Europe is an insult more 
likely to be avenged, or is the peasant more ready to re- 
dress with his own hands any wreng, whether real or imagi- 
nary, which he may have received. Honest, sincere, and 
brave, the people are yet warm in their temperament, and 
acknowledging no superiors, and being but little habituated 
to gradation of rank, they expect to be treated on all occasions 
on the footing of respect and equality. But, if this is done, in 
no part of the world will the foreigner experience more cour- 
teous reception, or can he repose with more perlect security 
on the honesty and fidelity of the inhabitants.” 


The cause of this independent condition of the 
Tyrolese, Alison attributes to the fact that almost 
every man among themis a landholder, as will be 
seen by the following extracts: 


Practical freedom which the people have always enjoyed 
under the Austrian Government. 


‘* The two circumstances which have mainly contributed 
to nourish these independent and masculine feelings in the 
Tyrolese peasantry, are the practical freedom of their go- 
vernment, and the circumstance of their being, in general, 
proprietors of the lands which they cultivate. Though 
forming part, ever since their acquisition by Austria, by in- 
heritance in 1363, of a despotic monarchy, the Tyrolese have 
uniformly been in the practical possession of all the bless- 
ings of freedom; and from the earliest times they have en- 
.joyed the two grand privileges of representative assemblies, 
and not being taxed without their own consent. Impressed 
with the bold and impetuous character of these fearless 
mountaineers, as well as the vast importance, in a military 
point of view, of their country to the defence of the heredi- 
tary states, the Austrians not only never made any attempt 
to infringe their privileges, but treated the inhabitants with 
such lenity, that they knew government only by the protec- 
tion and benefits which it afforded. The taxes were so 
light as to be almost imperceptible; civil appointments 
were almost all filled by natives; municipal officers were 
elected by the people; custom-house restraints were hardly 
felt; the conscription was unknown. Four batallions of 
light-armed troops were all that was required by govern- 
ment from the province, though it contained seven hundred 
thousand souls—a requisition rather felt as a privilege than a 
burden, as it afforded a vent to their numerous and warlike, 
youth—and were always filled with volunteers. But the 
whole male inhabitants were enrolled in the militia, and re- 
gularly instructed in the rudiments of inilitary art and ball 
practice ; twenty thousand men, capable of being augmented 
to double that force in case of need, were at all times ready 
to defend their mountains, and often, by their hardihood and 
valour, rendered essential service to the monarchy in the 
most critical periods of its history. 


The Peasants are all owners of their land. Its great 


influence on their character. 


In the German Tyrol, the peasantry are almost all 
owners of the land they cultivate: a state of things of all 
others the most favorable to social happiness, when not 
brought about by. the spoliation of others, and accompanied 
by a tolerable administration of government. It. is much 
less so on the Italian side ofthe mountains: there, great pro- 
prietors, with their attendant evils of non-resident gentry 
and resident middlemen, are to be found. Hence, ina great 
degree, as well as in the original difference of race, the wide 
distinction between these two great divisions of the country 
in the character and independence of the people. Their 
look, their customs, their character, are essentially distinct ; 
in the German Tyrol are to be seen a national dress, primi- 
tive usages, early hours, intrepid resolution; in the Italian, 
polished manners, an harmonious accent, opulent cities, sel- 
fish craft, enervating luxury. The line between the two, 
however, is not to be drawn merely according to the flow of 
the waters into the Danube or the Po: the German popula- 
tion has overspread the crest of the mountains, and come far 
down towards the Italian plains; all the valleys of the 
Adige and the Eisach above Bolsano are inhabited by the 
northern brood, who, with the harsh language and fair hair, 
have preserved the virtues and customs of their fathers. The 
population of German is nearly foar times that of-Italian de- 
scent: and» in’ all straggles for freedom or independence, 
though the latter has not been wanting in energetic charac- 
ters, the weight of the contest has fallen upon the Gothic 
race, 

_ “To complete the picture of this highly interesting people, 
it is only necessary to observe, that they are all frugal and 
industrious, that domestic manufactures are to be found in 
many of their cottages, and valuable salt mines at Hall, on 
the Lower Inn, but that the great reliance of the people is 
on the resources of agriculture. The wonderful effect of a 
general diffusion of property in. stimulating the efforts of 
individual industry, is nowhere more conspicuous : the grass 
which grows on the sides of declivities too steep for pastures 
is carefully cut for the cattle; the atmospheric action on 
rocks is rendered serviceable by conveying their debris to 
cultivated fields, and the Stranger sometimes observes with 
Gomena rales pcs, wh ast in is ad 
that he inal ain a few foot of. laodonae Danang he 
it tot , g and at the bottom, and devote 
sriculture, All the family labor at the little paternal 

er 3 thedaughters tend’ the cows, or bring in the grass; 
Sete ro hil rary nt 
| ure within doors. 


Can there be stronger testimony the above ex- 
Wats furnish, to show that the right to the land is 





an absolute essential:to freedom ; that without this 
right, freedom, even under a Republican govern- 
ment, is but a name; that with this right, practical 
freedom may be enjoyed, even under a monarchy? 

In our article No. 2 on this subject, speaking of the 
effects on particular occupation that would follow a 
retoration of the right to land, we remarked that the 
clergyman would be relieved of a great share of his 
arduous duties if men enjoyed their natural rights. 
We.had not then read Alison’s History of the Ty- 
rolese, from which we make the following additional 
extract : 


$< 
slept.with the most enviable serenity 


very graves of victims barbarously mutdéred; (strangling 

‘kicking upon the tenderest parts” were the joint means em- 
ployed,) but murdered in strict accordance with ‘Kalee’s own 
indications. “ Did any man,” one of them says, “ever know 
a murderer (an ordinary murderer that is) prosper? ‘Is it not 
notorious that his family perishes, and that he himself is always 
haunted by the spirit of the person he has killed? But we have 
thriven from generation to generation. 'We have wives and 
children who love us, and whom we love. No mark of the Di- 
vine, displeasure ever visits them? nor was a Thug ever pre- 


vented by apparitions from sleeping, even on the very grave of 
the victim he had just buried.” 


To the principle at the bottom of this, we are certainly not 
altogether strangers. We too, some of'us, learn and t@ach our 
children that brutal murders, if performed by the chosen people 
of the Derry, and in obedience to the indications of his will, are 
acts of virtue and piety. The chief difference would appear to 


. : that we have some vague, indistinct idea that G I 
‘‘ Placed in the midst y ‘now bes Pg EF a ‘eine ove 
of a people who acknowledge no as Mxn, is affected by the progress of civilization; so that al- 


superiors, and who live almost universally on the produce of | though three thousand years ago a tribe of Arabs may have 
their little domains : strangers alike to the arts of luxury and | been divinely hortnissionéd to become Thugs ona grand seale 
the seductions of fashion, the parish priests are equally re- |in Syria, there is very little danger of our being, at present 
moved from temptation themselves, and relieved from the | called to a similar employment in India or Europe. This, 
necessity of guarding against the great sources of wicked- | however, though certainly an important distinction in practice, 
ness in others, Each pastor is at once the priest and. the | dees not affect the identity of the principle. 
judge of his parishioners, the infallible criterion in matters of; British Scuoois In Inp1A.—Our readers are 
ce lel ae Rie song in the occasional disputes | yo doubt aware that a late Governor General, Lord 
§ . Elphinstone, seeing the importance of attaching the 
‘native population to us, by other ties than those of 
mere physical conquest, introduced educational ar- 
From the London New Moral World. | oe for the instruction of the rising race of 
SKETCHES IN INDIA. | Hindoos and Parsees. These schools, we believe, 
The last Overland Mail brings tidings of another ri conjointly by the East India Company 
addition to our. already overgrown. empire. in.the and the Government, and in honor of the Governor 


: . . yw j > Te ea 
east. The annexation of the kingdom of Gwalior | by whom they were introduced, are called ‘ Elphin 


| a “9 Radaat oA ; ; 
has followed the conquest of the territories of the | tone Tnstitutions. It is much to be desired that 


Ameers, and still the lust after extended possess- | UF influence could be more frequently traced in 

ions, growiag by what it feeds on, is unsatisfied |such enlightened and truly statesman-like measures 
7) = bs : b . S athe | te . = ees f . . SMe 

The country of the Sikhs, and the Lahore territory, |2° this, the universal application of which can alone 

are already marked out as the next objects of British | Suarantee the Perma’? of British lily a3: The 

all-grasping rapacity. Those who look only at the @tention of the writer, who takes a deep interest in 


surface, rejoice at this extension of an empire on | dacational prepressy:ting:noen Cicooted iho: - thea 
schools, and from his letter we learn that the atten- 





Does not Alison confirm our position ? 





which it is proudly boasted ‘‘the sun never sets;” | ~. Po aft ni age ; ; 
as if increase of possessions necessarily implied in Bete: or the pupits is principally divested to the-acgei- 
crease of internal prosperity and contentment, when | §!'0" of the English language. He says this is 

the contrary is notoriously thecase. But even were| A very arduous task for a native of Asia. We can form an 
it otherwise, is there no cause for apprehension, from | ve x ae oes - it from paving saree aay Eumpean 
the mode in which this widely extended empire has | anmeaie thabe a gy oo Fn salons as” Sooeeb 
been acquired—the manner in which we have used | book, | appear at once to be transported home again, and to be 
the power obtained, and the feelings excited in the | merely reading, as is nearly the fact, another dialect of my na- 
native population in consequence. ‘There is a) "ve language. But in addition to this complete difference in 


: . : ; |the vocabulary and idiom of the two languages, a native has to 
Nemesis which hi : y one ; or soot ion aula. ee 
is ae which haunts the unjust, be they nations ©F | contend with another difficulty of a very formidable description. 
individuals;” and when the viol 


ation of all moral | He is aceustomed to an exceedingly limited, merely conversa- 
laws, by which alone our eastern territories have been | tional language. so that the copiousness of ours, and its immense 
gained, is taken into consideration, there is but too | Y®¢ty of styles, confound him. At Madras, the Hindoos em- 


“1: . . | ployed to translate English books into the native dialects, are 

much reason to dread th: rer-f; ¢ retr | Pio Sere athe a 
hich f a t read that neve! failing retribution said to have been unable, afier some time, to read their own 
which follows their infraction. | versions, so strangely bad they been compelled to distort their 


It is true that English statesmen possess the pow- | own language to make it express the utterly foreign ideas which 
er, if they had the will, to make the transfer from | ‘!ey found in our authors. 
the tyranny of Indian Princes to British rule, a ben-| Although the difficulty of acquiring our language 
efit to the natives. The acquisition of territory |imposes the necessity of paying primary attention 
might be made subservient to the best interests of|to it, yet the teachers manage to mix with its acquis- 
humanity—the degraded subjects of hereditary op-| ition a great deal of general information, and give 
pression might be gifted with the rights appertain- | besides regular mathematical, geographical, and 
ing to humanity, the enjoyment of social privileges, | historical Jessons. It is the opinion of the writer, 
and the benefits of a paternal and beneficent govern- | that there is no deficiency of talent observable in the 
ment; but alas! the change of masters has brought | pupils who attend these schools. 
but slight change in policy. The many are, under | 
the enlightened government of England, as much 
‘‘hewers of wood and drawers, of water” for the few, 
as they were under their old tyrants. 

The new rulers are more intent upon extending 
their sway, than making good the ground already 
won, by wise and beneficial institutions, which might 
attract and bind the native population to us, by 
means of gratitude for substantive benefits. ‘This 
is a policy as unwise as it would be for an invading 
army to march through a hostile couatry, leaving its 


Narive Porpunatrion AND Feresine.—The Parsee lads re- 
|semble Europeans in many respects. They are more coura- 
| geous and independent than the Hindoos, and delight more in 
athleti¢amusements. ‘They are also coarser in their manners, 
and approach nearer to the European in the litle regard they 
pay to the sufferings, and the little value in which they hoid 
‘the lives of the inferior animals. ‘The life of a cow is more sa- 
cred to a Hindoo than the life of a man, and our beef-eating— 
indeed, our flesh-eating generally—but especially eating the 
| flesh of cows, ranks us, in their estimation, precisely as canni- 
balism ranks the tribes that practice it in ours. But, apart 
| from this, the tenderness with which they regard animal life, in 
| any form, is very astonishing to such a huntng, shooting, fish- 
strong-holds and fortresses behind, unimpaired in|!" a sp a oh Cuvwadeimaso” Sea os ng ate I 
. .) re ® : : aide mLX itimate y wi OTes vers O > ne es, and aiways 

strength and efficiency. Every step 10 sucha Coures endeavor to ascertain their real sentiments concerning the Eng- 
would weaken the invader, and strengthen the in- | lish, and, if those which aré entertained by such of them as ] 
vaded. In short, the policy of our Anglo-Indian have come in contact with are a fair specimen of what prevail 
statesmen embodies, in principle, the error which | severally, we stand anything but high in their opinion. They 
‘yvaded. th ilitarv operations in Affehanistan _all wonder at our good fortune, and most of them admire the 
pervaded t 1€ milttary oper oe" | ability, or as it appears to them, the cunning (words of hearly 
and though it may not lead to such speedy destruc- 
tion, it must, if persevered in, tend to a similar fatal | possession of so large an empire; but unanimously, as far as I 


a 


| the same import in this country) with what we have obtained 


result. | have yet seen, detest our rule, to an extent which I could not 


; F - _|have believed compatible with its existence. It has been said 
. , ’ Qc 7 Ss Ss or a é > . y . . . 
it is, however, easier by means of the uperior | ata nalive’s notion of an Enclishman is that of a man who 





Inpian SuperstiTion.—What can be the final cause—the 
sufficient reason of the credulity and tendency towards supersti- 


of conscience upon the | forced his neighbors from their decorum. ‘This 





; This incident 
put the little sympathy I knew to-exist between the two races 
jn a startling point of view, — 

‘Truly our, Eastern Empire, according to these 
statements, rests upon a sandy foundatien! 

The difference of remuneration awardedd to na- 
tives and Englishmen, is forcibly shown by the fol- 
lowing facts. 

A laborer in a, large town gets fourpence half-penny per 
diem, an artisan sixpenc, women threepence. A high case 
lad thinks himself fortunate, if after having served ina govern- 
ment office he can get an appointment something less than five 
shillings a-week, and if ever he arrives at thirty shillin r 
week is looked up to with envy by his caste fellows. Native 
village schoolmasters are paid the splendid salaries of two shil- 
lings and sixpence a-week. A native performs an act of piety 
and rids himself of a troublesome beggar at the same time, by 
the gift of a thirty-fourth part of a farthing, the thirty-fourth part 
of a farthing being the smallest representation of msney current 
here. Finally, a lad upon his first arrival from England, on 
the civil service, gets £30 a-month, and £3 additional for his 
moonshee. ‘The collector for the district in which I live gets, I 
believe, about £300 a-month! 

There are some facts in the preceding which our 
readers will search for in vain in fashionable jour- 
nals—and they are worthy of being pondered over. 


Our empire is as rotten abroad as it is at home. 


TEM 
~ FOURIER CONVENTION. 

A Convention of the friends of Association from 
different parts of the Union assembled at Clinton 
Ifallon Wednesday, and organized by the appoint- 
ment of the following officers: 


President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Brook-Farm Ass., Mass. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Horace Gree ey, City of New-York, 
ALBERT BRISBANE, “ 6 
Ww. H. CHannina, *“ 
ParRKE Gopwin, 
Atonzo M. Watson, Jefferson County Indus- 
trial Association, N. Y. 
A. Lb. SMoLinKER, Peace-Union Settlement, Pa. 
Secretaries, 
OsBORNE MAcDANIEL, City of New-York. 
D. 8S. OLipHant, Lynchburg, Va. 


Several interesting letters were read from friends 
of the cause in various parts of the country, and a 
committee was appointed who reported a preamble 
and resolutions, which were discussed at length by 
various speakers during the morning and afternoon 
session and finally adopted. The following are the 
resolutions: 


Resolved, 1st. That we feel it to be our great 
privilege to live in an age which Providence now 
summons to establish relations of thorough, mutual 
kindness between man and man—within each com- 
munity between its families—within each nation 
within its communities, and among the various na- 
tions which are members of the Human Race, and 
that we desire to express due gratitude by devoted 
service in this sublime cause of Religion, Humanity, 
and Universal Good. 

Resolved, 2d. That the Justice which Love de- 
mands includes—Iist. A reverend reception and 
welcome of every child born by the Providence of 
Gop from the Human Race.—2d. The highest cul- 
ture of its physical, intellectual and moral powers 
under healthy, wise and holy influences.—38d. Free 
opportunity of every Man, Woman and Child to ex- 
ercise their peculiar powers for their own improve- 
ment, the welfare of their brethren, and the Glory 
of God.—4th. The fullest and exactest Recompense 
for all modes and degrees of usefulness.—5th. A 
Social position in accordance with Character, Intel- 
ligence and Energy.—6th. Access to all Social, 
Artistic and Religious | privileges and enjoyments of 
the community of which they are members.—7th. 
Assured support in infirmity, and means and aid to 
Reform in wrong-doing.—8th.. Liberty im Con- 
science, Speech and Action to obey the Will of Gop, 
limited only by the sympathy, advice and example 
of Fellow Beings. 

‘The principal speakers were Messrs. List, Chan- 
ning, Ryckman, McDaniel, Allen, (of Me.) Dana, 
(of Brook Farms,) Greeley and Brisbane. Messrs. 
Warden and Gregory of the Socialists, and Mr. 
Murray, Ed. of the Regenerator, also took part in 
the discussions. 


6¢ 


6é 


‘he Gonvention continued in session yesterday, 
and Jast evening had an address under discussion 
when our paper went to press. ‘This day they cele- 


brate the birthday of Fourier by a Public Supper. 
a 

Sar.tors’ Srrixe.—The sailors of Baltimore, it is said, are 
on a strike “not for an advance of wages, but to defeat an at- 
They get $lS5a 
month and do not desire that the stipend should be made less.”’ 
The Organ of the Washingtonians, in commenting upon this 
strike, says, ‘* What can men be thinking of when they offer a 
sailor less than fifteen dollars a month! If his services are not 
worth that much, they are worth nothing. From our own 
experience, we feel justified in saying that a man before the 
mast should not receive one fraction less than twenty-five dol- 
lars a month; and then he would be poorly paid for his labor.” 
‘Strikes’ are no doubt a necessary evil in cases like that 
above alluded to; but we would urge upon sailors, as well as 
every other class of working men, the necessity of turning 
their attention to the root of the evil that gives capital the power 
over labor, and makes strikes necessary; the monopoly of the 
soil, which causes a surplus of sailors and of every other useful 
class, whi¢h surplus enables and frequently compels the em- 
ployer to reduce wages. 


tempt to make them less than they now are. 


praesew Ceeee 
Rieuts or Man.—The witty author of “ the Comic Black- 
stone,” after oetupying a dozen pages with the rights of the 
sovereign, thus briefly disposes of the rights of the citizen -— 
Natural born subjects have rights that nothing but their 
own misbehavior can forfeit; such asthe right of buying lands 
if they have got the money to pay for them. 
“This glorious privilege may be enjoyed by the meanest 
subject under the circumstances last alluded to.” 

—_———— 

The Working Men’s Central Committee will meet at the 
pa house. of W. L. Mackenzie, 220 William street, This 
Evening at half past 7 o’clock. All other Working Men who 
feel an interest in the movement are invited to be present. 
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HE SONS°OF THE EMERALD ISLE, or Lives of One 
Thousand Remarkable Irighmen, by Wittiam L. Macxenzir, 
formerly of Canada.—Number one was published on the 21st of Feb- 


ruary, 1844, by BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 222 Broadway, 
and is for sale at the several bookstores. 

"Phe work will be completed inten numbers, at one shilling each, 
and has been very favorably spoken of by the public press. 


, SMALL FARM FOR SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale 

>»  thesmall Farm on which he now resiees, situated at Granville, in the 

: townshipof Middletown, Monmouth county, N.J., about half a mile 
4 from Tduner’s-Lauding, and 4 miles from Keyport Steamboat Land- 
The Landis of good quality, newly cleared, and well fenced; the build- 
ings consist of a nrat two-story house, stuble, cow shed, &c The whole in com. 








physical powers in our possession, to conquer than | brings over a chest full of clothes and takes home a chest full 
to civilize India; and the masses can appreciate the } of coin; and this is really not far from the truth. The govern- 
value of an additional territory of a few thousand | ment, however able, is one of the most intensely and cleverly 
square miles—or a treasure valued at so many ra whi h thes Cubebedsii We have sie as conquerors have 
F . », | frequently dune, taken possession of the country and as much 
pounds sterling—better than the more substantial | of the property as we could get, and then settle down and be- 
and enduring acquisitions which would flow from ar- | come the aristocracy of the nation. This, though an enormous 
rangements to educate and employ, render enlight- | ¢vil e tempogary only, ‘a its A upon the pnetal prosperi- 
"tI: 3 rye ty. ut, in a country woere Ssiiver, Neasurea Dy tne necessa- 
ened and ha PPy> millions of new-made fellow-sub- | Ris of life it will procure, and particularly measured by the rate 
jects. Hence the game of war continues to be that | of wages and salaries, is equal in value to gold in our own, we 
mainly played—successful generals receive partlia- | have established a government, paid upon apparently just the 
mentary grants, titles, and pensions—soldiers prize | Pp ot My Sioa sig - - ngoapne eoolyces from 
r ’ >* ‘ na rtiog 4 jit, and 1i8s Members seiaom Wal 1e approac ol OG age Or 
mONCY promotion, and honors}; and all parties, lay, death in the country, but act merely ate: for transfer- 
clerical, and military, rejoice over each new annex- \ring allthatean be got in India to England. It may, indeed, 
ation to our already unwieldy and badly-governed | be thoroughly characterized by twotraits; it is on the one hand 
dominions. | a government of much mer oe ee a Pe nanl 
’ ne . , , and of course quite a prodigy in Asia—but on the other, strict- 
How much room there is for an opposite cour ae, ly a huee club of sileaieiniet ruling for their own advantage in 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts from a P¥'l- |g country where there is either no public opinion, or none 
vate letter, by the same able writer and acute ob- | which can be brought to bear on the affairs of the state. 
erver from whose correspondence we gave some| To understand completely the native feeling on the subject, 
interesting sketches of India society in No. 26 of the | it i8 aecessaty to bear in mind that the popular notions, that 
- TP : . .. |enrichinga country means merely bringing gold and silver in- 
New Moral World. ‘The great merit of all his pie-| Os) aad j réfishi taki 
: ; to it, aud impoverishing a country, taking gold and silver out 
tures is their evident truthfulness, and their perfect | of it, are notions which none of them are far enough advar ced 
novelty. Fashionable tourists are either too blind | in ee 9 te mane = get beyond. ae ema At 
: : 4 iv . . ten of them who are able to conceive the possibility of the case 
50 <% 4 or too interested to Bive, such facts as those | occurring, in which it would be worth a tonite While to throw 
which follow. Lieve orthree millions a-year into the sea, for the sake of ex- 
changing a barbarous and disorderly government, for an ordér- 
ly and civilized one; and certainly, I think there are not ten, 
tion, which are such striking traits in the mental character of | Wbea brought to conceive this, would admit that our government 
our species? Here is a people in many respects our equals, in | Was O° for which such a sacrifice might profitably be made. 
some certainly our superiors in civilization and refinement, So deeply has the opinion of our selfishness taken root, that 
with whom no absurdity appears too monstrous to receive, if it | the British schools are, I find, generally looked upon by them, 
only presents itself with the credentials of their religion. ‘The | as establishments in the interest of the government officers. 
Banians of Surat have a sort’ of High Priest, a Brahmin of As manufactories, in fact, for writers, (clerks,) and means of 
course, whom they literally worship. Crowds of them attend | imereasing the competition for that kind of employment. When 
him whenever he goes abroad, proud to perform the most me- I have taken credit to government, 10 conyersation, for ats liber: 
nial offices for him. [Mis palace is constantly thronged by peo-| ality in providing for the education of the people, the evidently 
ple of this caste, who pay him honors which men have usually | wsfeigued surprise which such a remark excited, clearly proved 
imagined must beacceptable to the Divinity. The water with | ‘zat this view of the motives of their rulers was an entire noyel- 
which he washes his body is eagerly sought after, not to use for | ty them. 
a sinning Ap pat but aewally to drink; and whatever he may! ‘The writer relates a striking instance of the here- 
rulges nye occ co eugaut eaves and opices which gitary enmity to Englishmen, transmitted to, the 
ér, who transfers the Precious morsel to his own. You elit -growing generation, which occurred m his presence. 
perhaps that at Bombay there isa handsome marble statue er- | He says: ; , j 
ected to the memory of the Marquis of Wellesley, but perhaps} You remember, I dare say, burning and swelling with, patri- 
you never heard that the Hindoos of the neighborhood added thefotic rage when ‘you read for the first.time the story. of the Black 
statue, or whatever they might suppose it represented, to their} Hole at Calcutta. The very different feeling which this. page 
Pantheon, and came in such numbers to pay their adorations at’) of the history of the English in India excited in twenty Hindoo 
it, that the authorities thought it necessary to place a sentinel | lads when they heard it for the first time in their lives, made 
there to suppress this rather curious manifestation of the reli- | me literally shudder, and produced an impression which I shall. 
ious feeling. Surat swarms with pious mendicants. (Pakeers.) | certainly not hastily lose. Although the most decorous and, 
ome of these actually go naked, and are highly reverenced by | perhaps, the meekest race on earth. the thought that one hun- 
the women. [The writer here illustrates this fact by a state- | dred and forty-six of their masters could be driven, at the point 
ment which is so op sed to all English notious ef decency that | of a bayonet, into a dungeon eighteen feet square, and there 
we can not insert it.]. You are of course well acquainted with | suffocated, was too gratifying to, allow the exultation which is 
the history of the Bandits here, who believed themselves under | excived to be wholly suppressed. Jt was impossible to mistake 
the protection of one of the principal Hindoo goddesses (Kalee), | the look of inselligenre which went round—the exultation which 
and who, while they shuddered at the idea of murdering when | lighted up their faces—or the slily whispered ‘* Ram, ram,’” (an | 
their creed forbade it, or in opposition to unfavorable omens, ‘ironical expression of pity,) with which one of them almost 
i + fe7 Sie ft 4 Kes aT B77 } + PAFHHIG : ; F ; ta ‘" moe Ang ‘, Ah Sed, Fa RE it gis er ee aa 
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REMARKS OF MR. COMMERFORD 
At the Working Men’s Meeting, at Croton Hall, on 
the evening of the 20th inst. 
[Concluded. } 


Posterity owe a debt of gratitude to the Sage of the Her- 
mitage for his intervention in preventing this contemplated 
public robbery, and I may say they owe him still more, for 
his declaration, “that it was time that the public lands 
should cease to be sold for the purposes of revenue, and that 
they should be conveyed to actual settlers at the cost of sur- 
veying, which would amount to about J shilling per acre.”” The 
income from the land was resorted to in the first place to li- 
quidate the expenses of the revelution, and the expenses of 
the war of 1812 made it necessary that the Public Domain 
should be set up in the market for a similar purpose. The 
appropriation of the sale of the public property for the pay- 
ment of the people’s legitimate debts, is, at all times, a most 
just and necessary measure. Whilst we, however, accede 
that this is proper, we cannot be too circumspect as to the 
false application which may be appended to what constitutes 
public indebtedness.. The use which is about to be made 
of this subject admonishes us, that one of the great political 
parties manifests a deep and most mischievous interest in 
construing and assuming that the profligate debts created by 
the reckless legislative authority of several states is a gene- 
ral debt, that shall and must be defrayed by the surrender of 
the people’s lands, now in trust of their agents, the general 
government. For my own part, I am astonished at the ex- 
treme wickedness and audacity of this proposition. What! 
is it possible that the American people have become so lost 
to their own and their children’s welfare as to suffer a rapa- 
cious combined foreign and domestic horde to seize upon 
their rightful inheritance under the pretence of paying debts 
which they never were consulted in contracting. It is with 
you, fellow citizens, to say whether the patrimony obtained 
and secured through the perils and deprivations of your fore- 
fathers shall thus pass through your hands like ashes. Re- 
collect, it is for you to say whether whole territories shall be 
thus fastened upon, and that you shall procure the future 
homes of yourselves and children by paying tribute for them 
to the Barings and the Rothschilds, who lent their money to 
the American swindlers who have become their accessories 
in this stupendcus effort, to hold you as their tenantry and 
bondsmen forever: 


I was going to say that we are too late in the field to ar- 
rest the contemplated consummation of this monstrous and 
dreadtul scheme ; but I will not despair, for it is yet in our 
power, if we are but energetic and persevering, to gain the 
attention ofour brethren. If we buttake the proper steps, we 
shall succeed tn arousing the people from their lethargy : 
let us but tell them that Three Hundred Millions of Dollars 
worth of their lands, their inheritance, is to pass from their 
hands, the disposal of which is to be made subject to the will 
of the foreign kings and potentates of capital. Vast and 
unboundless as is your territory, you behold the entire ma- 
chinery of aristocracy actively at work to encompass the 
whole of it. Let them but attain this object and you may 
rest assured that the misery consequent to this policy must 
be your inevitable destiny. The proposition of thus con- 
veying the public lands over to the aristocracy is but a too 
provable resemblance of the manner in which the lands of 
every nation have become the property of the few. If we 
look back to the occupancy or original settlement of States, 
we shall find that the first settlers, from affinity of interest, 
combined together to displace the natural and primitive poss- 
essors of the soil; this accomplished, (as in our case with 
the Indians,) the next combination has been always that of 
the few to strip all the rest of sufficient whereby to subsist 
on. Now, so far as this country is concerned, that is, if we 
want to render and continue it a truly republican govern- 
ment, it is time that we reverse this doctrine, and insist that 
for the future welfare of the people, the public land shall 
become the inheritance of succeeding generations, and that 
no part of it shall be designated as belonging to any but the 
whole people who shall hereafter settle it. 


I look upon the passession of this part of the continent as 
having been obtained through fraud : and force that part of it 
which was not acquired by blood, was secured by fraud in 
cheating the Indian, and therefore I say that the only pro- 
per restitution which can be made for this violation of the 
rights of the children of nature, is 10 let them and the whole 
family of the American people enjoy it. 


The subjugation and possession of this country by Colo- 
nists, differs somewhat from that of the Colonists who 
established the Republic of Rome. The latter, as soon as 
they obtained a location in the heart of Italy, commenced 
depredations upon their neigbhbors. The principle which 
infused energy and finally brought empire with it, was, “ to 
the victors belong the spvils.” Every man who fought, 
risked his life for the acquirement of land. It was this prin- 
ciple of rapacity which marched with the common soldier as 
well as with his general. It was the advocacy of this mea- 
sure which made the nobility a herd of brokers in human 
flesh. And it was ultimately this principle which accom- 
plished the destruction of this misnamed republic. The cor- 
ruption necessarily engendered by the inculcation of such an 
unjust principle in trampling upon the rights of every nation, 
led her nobility to disregard those ties of citizenship which 
originate in a just appreciation ofthe rights of the humblest 
person, consequently, as no man’s rights were acknowledged, 
every man acted for himself, and therefore arose the conspi- 
rscies of Marius and Sylla, of Pompey and Ceser. 

With the colonists who planted themselves upon these 
shores, came the shield and resources of a mighty nation ; 
and with them also came the Roman thirst forthe land of 
others. The mother country was willing that her offspring 
should possess the whole continent, provided that she could 
have what she deemed her share. In the distribution by 
taxation, &c. we could not agree, and henee a separation 
followed. Ever since the period of that separation, it ap- 
pears to me that it has been the design of our aristocracy to 
follow out the precedent which I have adverted to in alluding 
to Roman history. It is true that our cohorts do not march 
with the charge step of ** give us your land or your lives ;” 
but it is undeniably true that the same individuality of self- 
interest is the predominant trait in the character of our mo- 
nied nobility. Ifthis is conceded to be the case, how are 
we to prevent them from carrying out their wishes, or how 
are we to preserve our country from becoming subject to the 
fate of all the republics that have preceded us. There is no 
other way, let me tell you, than that which we have now in 
hand. 

_ It may appear strange that a few humble working men 
have taken upon themselves the weight of this important 
movement, but 1am sensible of the appropriateness of the 
Saying, , 

“Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow,” 

‘Nor do we strike alone for ourselves. We gather up our 
strength to make our blows tell for the whole American peo- 
ple. We are aware that the policy of our movement is bro- 
therly and just to all classes; that all of them need its bene- 
fit. We know that there is a large number in the various pro- 
fessional occupations that cannot obtain a living, let alone a 
desired comfortable competence. Any one acquainted with 
the pursuits of the Doctor, the Lawyer, or even the Clergy- 
man are fully apprised of the fact that each of these callings 
are overstocked as to numbers. And what, let us ask, is 
the cause? This interrogation is easily answered; for we 
know that when the rate of the wages of the mechanic or ma- 
nufacturer become so low that a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work cannot be obtained, there can be no disposi- 
tion on the part of a prudent parent to apprentice his child at 
either of them, and that, as a consequence, he would rather 
place his son, as it were, in the great lottery, of what is 
deemed the learned professions. These are practical truths, 
and such as must come home to every man’s experience. To 
those who are remote from cities the application of them is 

as strictly suitable. 1 know of no class who can or ought to 
-be more desirous of our success than the farmers of our 

country. To them the measure promises every benefit; 
for, instead of sending their sons into cities and villages to 


add to the surplus already in these places, who now jostle 
each other aside to obtain employment, they could educate 
them as tillers of the soil, and thus fit them for the inheritance 
which rightfully belongs to them. How much better and 
how much more independent they would become than to be 
forced to struggle, as they frequently do, for the privilege of 
selling tape, ribbons, &c. at a miserable salary! Seeing, 
then, that the welfare of every class has been consulted, we 
have a right to appeal to each and all of them to step for- 
ward and aid us in this great work of national reformation. 
If we are properly sustained in abandoning the policy of the 
nations that have gone before us, in procuring the freedom 
of the land for all who need it, it will be the dawning of 
another new era in the history of the world. When we 
achieve this, a brighter and more glorious day for the whole 
human family will have arrived, for the blessings that will 
flow from it will not be confined to this hemisphere. Who 
knows but the power that directed the European navigator 
to find his way hither through the pathless ocean may also 
deign to guide us in opening a way for the enfranchisement 
of our race ? 

If we carefully investigate the magnitude of this subject, 
it must fill us with astonishment. If we reflect that we have 
more than space enough to subsist the whole of the popula- 
tion of Europe, we can then estimate our capacity to make 
this republic the master and controler of the destiny of man- 
kind. Give future generations but the right to till the land, 
without let or hindrance, and the equitable structure of our 
government will remain almost as indestructible as matter 
itself. Who is it, let us ask, who take it upon themselves to 
say that we cannot succeed. Why not be successful? Is 
there any thing in our demand that is not in itself yust and 
becoming for us to ask as American citizens? e do not 
propose to disturb any man’s right. All that we are seeking 
for is that the government shall stop trafficking with the peo- 
ple’s land. Weare anxious that American citizens shall set- 
tle upon their own property, and that the monied oligarchy 
of Europe shall be no longer permitted to populate the land 
with a tenantry who are indirectly aecountable to them for 
the privilege of occupying it. If the people, when they 
shall have become acquainted with the importance of this 
movement, desire its accomplishment, they can readily at- 
tain it by doing as we have done; that is, by pledging them- 
selves not to vote for any person as a representative, who 
will refuse to endeavor to restore to them their rights by ad- 
vocating and voting to give free access to the public lands to 


actual settlers. 
a 


PRESENT STATE OF ENGLAND, THE COUN- 
TRY OF LAND MONOPOLY. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 
Results of Machinery. 

What a glorious land is ours! How magnificent has been 
her progress! and her future destiny how incalculable ! Her 
cities swarm with industrious artisans; and the unceasing 
sound of never-weary ing engines, with its deadened and diz- 
zy hum, tells of numberless articles of necessity, of comfort, 
or of luxury, now framing with magic speed and mighty 
power, soon to be conveyed in her ships to every country 
under heaven; while her canals and railroads, not merely 
veins for circulating-this manufactured wealth, but enriching 
every town and village by which they pass, proprio motu, 
stretch from end to end and side to side, and make the 
most out-of-the-way places accessible, and the remote, one: 
public buildings for purposes, and of a magnitude, which our 
forefathers never dreamt of; private mansions, with their 
lawns and parks studding the country; land in an obscure 
street in a provincial town selling at £10 the square yard, 
and a portion in another part of it valued at £100,000 an 
acre; carriages and liveries swarming beyond all former 
precedent; societies for all possible and impossible objects ; 
schools and colleges for the infant and adult; gratuitous ex- 
hibitions of all that is rare in nature or valuable in art, to 
which the poorest has access ;—and all this boundless pros- 
perity with entire freedom, just and equal laws for the peer 
and the peasant; a clergy whose endowments are splendid, 
and whose learning and zeal are hardly repaid by their en- 
dowments ; charities on ascale unparalleled, and ramifying 
to the minutest subdivisions. O, England! what nation 
hath ever been, what nation ever can be, like thee ? 

Unhappy England! miserable beyond all propertion to 
thy wealth, where the rich man is not happy, and the poor 
is wretched indeed! Thy paupers and criminals increasing 
in frightful numbers every year; the operative with his 
wages pared down to the uttermost, and the law and the 
tax-gatherer cutting deeper still. Squalid children, igno- 
rant of a parents’ care, roaming thy streets—the parents 
talking politics in the gin-shops. Chartism, the creature of 
oppression, blind, but feeling its way, and making a slow 
but sure progress. Socialism, with its intelligible’and easy 
morality, finding here a fruitful soil, and a congenial climate. 
A parliament, talking six or eight hours a day, for six 
months together, a thousand men of might—upwards of six 
hundred of the select, the chosen, the elected of the country, 
an august assembly, meeting in the depth of winter, nor se- 
parating till, by a special act, grouse are ready for shoot- 
ing—and more than four hundred noble, and reverend, and 
learned lords, legislators by birth or profession, is it possible 
that injustice should be done and escape unpunished ?—that 
evil should exist, and not be pounced upon with eagle talons ? 
What do they do? Make laws in utter ignorance, or alto- 
gether regardless of the great principles of legislation—pass 
acts and amendments of acts, till no man knows what the 
law is, or where it is to be found—add tax to tax, burden to 
burden, and every year with revenue less than the preced- 
ing, and still more deficient when compared with the expen- 
diture. Noman can look at this state of things, and not see 
that it is virtually, if not really, a state of national bankruptcy 
and confusion. 


Different, indeed, but not incompatible, are these state- 
ments ; yea, most closely are they connected as antecedent 
and consequent, as cause and effect. Let us grant that the 
capitalist has advantages in the manufacture of any article— 
that he can make it better and cheaper, and thus undersell 
all other nations, and accumulate his millions which increase 
the national wealth; how many have been beggered by this 
very accumulation? How many paupers been added to the 
national list during the process? To make one man rich, 
hundreds have become poor, broken in spirit, darkened in 
understanding, and depraved at heart. Compare the state 
of the hand-loom weaver with his successor of the power- 
loom ; the former, working in his own cottage, with his fami- 
ly about him, conscious that, whatever the construction of 
his machine might be, the real power was in his hand and 
foot; that he was the agent, the willing and effectual ope- 
rative, acting by and for himself. And now for the man at 
the poor-loom, the creation of capital: he is taken from his 
family ; he is no longer a voluntary agent; he pulls a cord, 
and lo! anhundred wheels begin to turn: he sees the warp 
and weft converting itself into cloth by a process which he 
has only to watch: there is an irresistible force whizzing in 
the wheels, and quivering in the straps—a blind necessity 
that conducts the work to itsend. And are these two beings 
weavers? Alike in name, they differ in every thing else: the 
engine, the most obedient of slaves, is the weaver ;_ the look- 
er-on is the slave of the engine. 

Capital is always latent monopoly, and only so far less 
injurious than patent monopoly, as there is more competi- 
tion in the former. To the laboring man, both are unlike 
unjust: differing in this, that while the patent monopolist 
makes him pay dearer for what he wants, the latent mono- 

list lessens his means of supplying his wants. The time 
is coming, yea, is now come, when partial or distorted views, 
interested sneers, flimsy speculations can no longer satisfy 
the people. The operative understands the subject better 
than the legislator ; for with him it is not a matter of curious 
or philosophical inquiry—not a portion of political economy, 
so called—not a balance of figures added or substracted ; it 
is a daily knowledge and experience, a suffering, ever-pre- 
sent consciousness, that while on the one hand he has to pay 





double for his bread, his tea, his sugar, and his beer, he is, 
on the other, prevented from ‘wilng thoes which God 
has given him, and from putting forth 


bs ie 





industry which | 


ought to produce him a comfortable living, and an hcnest in- 


dependence. 
_ There always have been, and always will be, prospects of 
evil; and the well-dis man of experience, one who re- 
members the French revolution, and “the threatened inva- 
sion of Bonaparte, may cherish the notion that there is no- 
thing now worth attention; that the present discontents 
will pass away, as their predecessors; and that, as John 
Bull has an inalienable right of grumbling, there is little 
cause for fear. But reflection will soon trouble these peace- 
ful dreams: the continued and rapid increase of pauperism 
and crime, advancing with insupportable step, must lead to 
the subversion of all order and all reverence. Nor can we 
trust in any degree to schools or churches ; for they have 
increased in far greater proportion duriag the last twenty 
years, than for half a century before, and where shall we 
find a corresponding good? Let us not scout such means. A 
real practical christianity, faith wevking in love, must be the 
foundation of real prosperity, private or national ; but before 
this can operate upon the masses, as they have been called, 
we must remove certain hindrances, and provide certain re- 
laxations for them. Temperance, industry, and order, cau 
only flourish triumphantly in the light of Christianity ; and, 
from the unfortunate course that things are now taking, 
drunkenness, idleness, and infidelity, are spreading daily 
more and more. The change must begin in the higher 
classes: if education produces evil fruit in them, it is not 
likely that the middle or lower orders will be much bene- 
fitted. There must be a more social and friendly intercourse 
amongst men, as becomes brethren in the same faith. The 
higher ranks must unite cordially with the middle classes, 
and through these with the poor. The strange, unnatural, 
and silly ambition of a man to associate with those above 
him only, is a heavy blow to all social happiness: he is 
wretched himself, ridiculous to his assumed friends, and, if 
successful, the envy of those in hisown sphere. But enough 
of this: can you stop the progress of pauperism? Can you 
diminish the number of criminals? Can you promote indus- 
try? Can you raise a revenue for the state? Rather impor- 
tant questions, meeting us in one shape“or other very often, 


but hitherto not very satisfactorily answered. 
a 


A TIMELY WARNING. 
(From the Williamsburgh Democrat.} 

Posterity, when it turns over the pages of English 
history, will pause over the incredible record—shut 
the volume, and consign it to the oblivion of Ama- 
dis de Gaul, and Don Bellianis of Greece. Will ra- 
tional men believe, that their rational forefathers 
apportioned to one female a single farthing for a 
heavy days’s work, and to another female three 
hundred pounds a day, [1500 dollars] not 1500 dol- 
lars per year, or per week, but 1500 dollars per day 
for doing nothing ! 

In 1832, when the English millions demanded 
the *‘ Reform Bill,” Queen Adelaide wife of Wil- 
liam IV., like another Antoinette, opposed herself 
to the wishes of the nation. She caused the king 
to dismiss Earl Grey, and appoint Wellington, Pre- 
mier. From that stand was she driven when Aps- 
ley House was a ruin, Nottingham and Bristol in 
flames, and St. James’s itself only saved by the in- 
fluence of the popular leaders. Earl Grey was re- 
called—the whigs, borne in upon the broad shoul- 
ders of the non-electors, were established in office, 
with a majority unparalelled, and scarcely were they 
warm in their seats till they passed a law to impri- 
son those who were unable to work, or unable to 
procure work, to starve them on 15 1-2d. worth of 
taxed food inthe week. So, that English matrons 
are now fain to work for a farthing per day to pro- 
cure a morsel to eke out the above allowance. 

The Queen, too—the dear little Queen—is bank- 
rupt. With a civil list of some half-a-million ster- 
ling per annum, she was not able to support her 
pauper husband, but “ graciously” called on the na- 
tion to give him 3000 dollars per week. This was 
given at once, and that great patriot Daniel O’Con- 
nell, heaved hard to put it up to 5,000 weekly. 
Meanwhile all this was wrung from the operative by 
taxes laid upon his miserable two dollars a week ! 
Still her ‘* Majesty” is not able to live. Isn’t this 
a hard case. 

_ And the King of France, reputed the richest man 
in the universe, is not able to support his own son. 

He applied to ‘* The Chambers” for relief—and 
the Chambers not inclining to give quite enough to 
satisfy royal greed—the old fox sets up a miserable 
how! that he will have to support the young cub, 
himself. Is not Royalty an unnatural brute ? 

And all this are we destined to come to in this 
country, if we permit wealth to coil itself up in cen- 
tralized heaps. If youallow a money aristocracy, 
first, and then a land aristocracy to grow up in this 
country—the Juggernaut of Royalty will follow. A 
National Bank is the first step to the one, Alienating 
the Public Lands is the first step to the other. 

——— 
TO YOUNG MECHANICS. ¢ 

How many young men are there in this city, not to speak 
of the whole country, who possessed of all the attributes of hap- 
piness, are wasting their valuable time in anxiou endeavors to 
procure a mere subsistence, which, under the present organiz- 
ation of society, seems to be the height of their ambition, so dif- 
ficult is it even to procure the necessaries of life. When we 
look at the precarious nature of the mechanical trade, ought we 
not to wonder that more suicides do not take place, than are 
recorded. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a shoemaker, tailor, 
or printer, or of any other mechanic, toiling throughout the 
week for enough to pay his board, and to whom the acquisition 
of a new garment is an era. What do these men live for but 
to toil, and, worse than that, halftoiling, to have perhaps but 
three or at most four days work in the week ; and whose ener- 
gies are, the remaining portion, all engrossed by hoping for bet- 
ter times. Better times! what are better times to them, except 
to increase the price of every article they may want, while their 
own means of living, their wages, are only increased by strug- 
gling in strikes and combinations which necessarily involve a 
loss of time, and bitter acrimony between classes; and when 
successful are only accomplished arrer all other things are 
raised in price. 

If, for a moment, young men of this description contemplate 
entering into that state of life for which all have a desire—mat- 
rimony, what are their prospects? Their means of living are 
not augmented by the increase of their expenses in a wedded 
state. Poverty stares them intheface. Prometheus like, they 
are chained to a rock; their station is fixed for life, and the 
gnawing vulture, want, preys perpetually on their vitals, with. 
ering and enfeebling their bodies, and utterly destroying the 
healthful tone of their mental faculties. With what feelings 
does the sensitive mind under these circumstances look forward 
to the birth of the first born? and then another, and another, 
and another! but with dread!“ No increase of means follows 
an increase of family, yet every want must, or ought to be pro- 
vided for. 

Step out, then, you who are heavy laden and whose burdens 
are greater than you can bear. Step out, and proclaim to the 
world that you know the evils under which you live ia society, 
evils which no strikes or combinations can possibly remedy, | 
but which will augment, year after year, till,the poor house 


us the benefit of your talent. Write for us; speak for us: 

for Us; and, more, for yourselves ! Find out the occult weal 
the increasing degradation of the mechanic ; if indeed it be Jo, 
er a secret. Come out from the various societies for the an, 
ioration of our distresses which afford only a temporary ree 
for our wants, and devote those energies which are there, i 
measure wasted, to the exposition of the radical defects in hi, 


ists, Fourierites, Communitists. Be anything, sothat you 
but think that there are errors in the present state of socie 
Once think that ’tis derogatory to the dignity of Man, toask . 
beg, to be allowed to work for your mere animal wants; OL, 
be convinced of this, and the world will quickly be regeneray 
We have tried political reform ; all that they ask for in E; 
land we have here ; but the condition of the mechanic is no j, 
proved. Let us, then, strive for a social reform. And |e 4, 
social reform be based upon the grand principle of the Ripj, 
the people to a share of the Public Lands, so that when dingy, 
ed at the dreadful state of servitude to which we are reiyy, 
we may retire to our own “ vine and fig tree,’’ and then, in. 
contemplation of all that earth can offer, fancy that a Bow 


ful Provider intended the creatures he has made for some} 
higher and nobler than mere beasts of burden. Reflect. 


Licinivs, 
Sn 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch eo wari and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and oroken still, 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she mutter’d and moan’d, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she started up, 
And gaz’d on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme ; 
And the light that fell on the droider’d quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 
And her voice was hollow, and shook as 
she cried :— 
“OQ me! that awful dream ! 


‘‘ That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground / 
And those horrible things, with shady wings 
That came and flitted round, — 
Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound ! 


“ And O! these maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and sceptre thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;—- 
And the voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of 
pride, 
We haste to an early tomb !’ 


“ For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earna home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’ 
Aad then they pointed—I never saw 

A ground so full of graves! 


“ And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin after coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 
Of such a world of woe! 


“ Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease and hunger, and pain, and want, 
But now I dreamt of them all ! 


*< For the blind and the cripple are there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that | might have clad, 
The famished I might have fed / 


“‘ The sorrow I might have soothed, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long forgotten years, 

Aye, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who rais’d my childish fears / 


** Each pleading look, that long ago 
I scann’d with a heedless eye, 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I pass’d it by - 

Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when | die! 


‘“* No need of sulphuerous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 

In everlasting retrospect— 
Will wring my sinful soul ! 


“ Alas! 1 have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the durial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God ! 


‘] drank the richest draughts ; 
And ate whatever is good— 

Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


‘| dress’d as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 
But | never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


“ The wounds J might have heal’d! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part : 

But evil wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart /” 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And the tears began stream ; 

Large and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse wes so extreme! 

And yet, O yet, that many a dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 


—_—— >. 
Tue Peorpre’s Ricuts.—This is the title of a new } 
fssued by John Windt and George H. Evans, both long! 
wba known as zealous and untiring advocates of th 
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